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AMELIA. 


—— “I was not quite thirty,” said Wieland to’ 
is, “ when I obtained the chair of philosophical pro- | 
fessor in this college in the most flattering manner. I 
need not tell you my amour propre was gratified by a 
distinction rare enough at my age. 1 certainly had | 
worked for it formerly ; but at the moment it came to! 
ine, another species of philosophy occupied me much | 
more deeply, and I would have given more to know | 
what passed in one heart, than to have had power to 
analyze those of all mankind. I was passionately in| 
love; and you all know, I hope, that when love takes 
possession of a young head, adieu to every thing else; 
there is no room for any other thought. My table) 
was covered with folios of all colours, quires of paper 
of all sizes, journals of all species, catalogues of books, 
in short, of all that one finds on a professor's table ; 
but of the whole circle of science | had for some time 
studied only the article rose, whether in the Encyclo- 
pedia, the botanical books, or all the gardener’s ca- 
lendars that Ecould meet with. You shall learn pre- 
sently what led me to this study, and why it was that 
my window was always open, even during the coldest 
lays. All this was connected with the passion by 
which I was possessed, and which was become my) 
sole and continual thought. ! could not well say at 
this moment how my lectures and courses got on, but 
this] know, that more than once LI have said, * Amelia,’ 
instead of * philosophy.’ 
“Jt was the name of my beauty—in fact, of the 
beauty of the university, Mademoiselle de Belmont. 
Her father, a distinguished officer, had died on the 
field of battle. She occupied with her mother a large 
ind handsome house in the street in which I lived, on 
the same side, and a few doors distant. This mother, 
wise and prudent, obliged by circumstances to inha- 
it a city filled with young students from all parts, 
:ad having so charming a daughter, never suffered 
ier a moment from her sight, either in or out of doors. 
But the good lady passionately loved company and 
ards; and to reconcile her tastes with her duties, she 
wried Amelia with her to all the assemblies of dow- 
izers, professors’ wives, canonesses, Xc. where the 
poor girl ennzied herself to death with hemming or 
nitting beside her mother’s card-table. But you 
ught to have been informed, that no student, indeed 
no man under fifty, was admitted. I had then but 
ittle chance of conveying my sentiments to Amelia. 
fam sure, however, that any other than myself would 
lave discovered this chance; but I was a perfect no- 
vice in gallantry ; and, unul the moment when I im- 
bibed this passion from Amelia's beautiful dark eyes, 
mine, having been always fixed upon volumes of La- 
in, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, &c. &c. understood no- 
thing at all of the language of the heart. [t was at an 
old lady’s, to whom I was introduced, that I became 
cquainted with Amelia; my destiny led me to her 
house on the evening of her assembly; she received 
ine—TI saw Mademoiselle de Belmont, and from that 
nstant her image was engraved in lines of fire on my 
heart. The mother frowned at the sight of a well-| 
ooking young man; but my timid, grave, and per- 





haps somewhat pedantic air, reassured her. There 
were a few other young persons—daughter and nieces 
of the lady of the mansion. It was summer—they ob- 
tained permission to walk in the garden, under the 
windows of the saloon, and the eyes of their mammas. 
I followed them; and, without daring to address a 
word to my fair one, caughteach that fell from her lips. 

*** Amelia,’ said a pretty little laughing espiegle, 
* how many of your favourites are condemned to death 
this winter?’ * Not one,’ replied she; * Il renounce 
them—their education is too troublesome and too un- 
grateful a task, and I begin to think I know nothing 
about it.’ 


** | assumed sufficient resolution to ask the expla-| 


nation of this question and answer ; she gave it to me. 
* You have just learned that | am passionately fond 
of roses ; it is an hereditary taste; my mother is still 
fonder of them than lam. Since I was able to think 
of any thing, I bave had the greatest wish to offer her 
a rose-tree in blow—as a new year’s gift—the first of 
January. I have never succeeded. Every year I have 
put a quantity of rose-trees into vases; the greater 
number perished ; and [ have never been able to offer 
one rose to my mother,’ So little did | know of the 
culture of flowers, as to be perfectly ignorant that it 
was possible to have roses in winter; but from the mo- 
ment I understood that it might be, without a miracle, 
and that incessant attention only was necessary, I pro- 
mised myself, that this year, the first of January, 
should not pass without Amelia's offering her mother 
a rose-tree in blow. We returned to the saloon—so 
close was I on the watch, that I heard her ask my 
name ina whisper. Her companions answered, ae | 
know him only by reputation; they say he is an au- 
thor; and so learned, that he is already a professor.’ 
* I should never have guessed it,’ said Amelia; * he 
seems neither vain nor pedantic.’ How thankful was 
I for this reputation! 
dener, and ordered fifty rose-trees of diiferent months 
to be put in vases. ‘ It must be singular ill fortune,’ 
thought I, ‘if, among this number, one at least does 
not flower.” On leaving the gardener, I went to my 
bookseller's—purchased some works on flowers, and 
returned home full of hope. 
pany my rose-tree with a fine letter, in which I should 
request to be permitted to visit Madame de Belmont, 
in order to teach her daughter the art of having roses 


Next morning I went to a gar- 


I intended to accom- 


in winter; the agreeable lesson, and the charming 
scholar, were to me much pleasanter themes than 
those of my philosophical lectures. I built on all this 
the prettiest romance possible; my milk-pail had not 
yet got on so far as Parrette’s, she held it on her head; 
and my rose was fot yet transplanted into its vase, 
but I saw it all in blow. In the meantime, I was hap- 
py only in imagination; I no longer saw Amelia; 


they ceased to invite me to the dowager parties, and. 
5er | ' 


she was not allowed to mix in those of young people. 
I must then be restricted, until my introducer was in 
a state of presentation, to seeing her every evening 
pass by with her mother, as they went to their parties. 
Happily for me, Madame de Belmont was such a 
coward in a carriage, that she preferred walking when 
it was possible. I knew the hour at which they were 


in the habit of leaving home ; I learned to distinguish | 


the sound of the bell of their gate from that of all 
the others of the quarter; my window, on the ground 
floor was always open; at the moment I heard their 


! gate unclose, [ snatched up some volume, which was 
(often turned upside down, stationed myself at the 
| window, as if profoundly occupied with my study, and 
thus, almost every day, saw for an instant the lovely 
girl, and this instant was sufficient to attach me to 
her still more deeply. The elegant simplicity of her 
dress; her rich, dark hair wreathed round her head, 
and falling in ringlets on her forehead; her slight and 
graceful figure ; her step at once light and command- 
ing; the fairy foot that the care of guarding the 
snowy robe rendered visible, inflamed my admiration ; 
while her dignified and composed manner, her atten- 
tion to her mother, and the affability with which she 
saluted her inferiors, touched my heart yet more. J 
began, too, to fancy, that, limited as were my oppor- 
tunities of attracting her notice, I was not entirely 
indifferent to her. For example, on leaving home, 
she usually crossed to the opposite side of the street ; 
for, had she passed close to my windows, she guessed 
that, intently occupied as I chose to appear, I could 
not well raise my eyes from my book; then, as she 
came near my house, there was always something to 
say, in rather a louder tone, as, * Take care, mamma; 
lean heavier on me; do you feel cold’ I then raised 
my eyes, looked at her, saluted her, and generally en- 
countered the transient glance of my divinity, who, 
with a blush, lowered her eyes, and returned my sa- 
lute. The mother, all enveloped in cloaks and hoods, 
saw nothing. I saw every thing—and surrendered my 
heart. A slight circumstance augmented my hopes. 
[had published * Au Abridgment of Practical Philo- 
sophy.’ It was an extract trom my course of lec 
tures—was successtul, and the edition was sold. My 
bookseller, aware that I had some copies remaining 
came to beg one for a customer of his, who was ex- 
tremely anxious to get it; and he named Mademoiselle 
Amelia de Belmont. IT actually blushed with plea 
sure; to conceal my embarrassment, | laughingly in 
quired, what could a girl of her age want with so 
serious a work? * ‘To read it, sir—doubtless,’ replied 
the bookseller. ‘* Mademoiselle Amelia does not re- 
semble the generality of young ladies; she prefers 
useful to amusing books.’ He then mentioned the 
names of several that he had lately sent to her; and 
they gave me a high opinion of her taste. * From 
her impatience for your book,’ added he, * I can an- 
swer for it, that it will be perused with great plea 
sure ; more than ten messages have been sent; at last, 
I promised it for to-morrow, and I beg of you to en 
able me to keep my word.’ I thrilled with joy, asT 
gave him the volumes, at the idea that Amelia would 
read and approve of my sentiments, and that she 
would learn to know me. 

** October arrived, and with it my fifty vases of rose- 
trees; for which, of course, they made me pay what 
they chose; and I was as delighted to count them in 
;my room, asa miser would his sacks of gold. They 
lall looked rather languishing, but then it was because 
they had not yet reconciled themselves to the new 
earth. IL read all that was ever written on the culture 
of roses, with much more attention than I had for 
|merly read my old philosophers; and I ended as wise 
las I began. 

“The death of the greater number of my eleves, 
jhowever, soon lightened my labour; more than halt 
lof them never struck root: I flung them into th 
‘fire. A fourth part of those that remained, after un 
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folding some little leaves, stopped there. Thus wi- jof your sheep has been browsing on my rose-trees,||[ heard all this as I followed at some paces behind 
thered my hopes; and the more care I took of my and I have punished it.’ them; they reached home, and I had the cruelty tc 


invalids—the more | hawked them from window to) ** She soon came in with the lantern in her hand. ' prolong, for some moments more, Amelia’s mortifica 
window, the worse they grew. At last, one of them, | ‘It is not one of our sheep,’ said she; ‘I have just! tion. 1 intended that the treasure should procure me 
and but one, promised to reward my trouble—thickly ||come from them, the stable-gate is shut, and they | the entree of their dwelling, and I waited till they got 
covered with leaves, it formed a handsome bush, from ‘are all within. Oh, blessed saints! blessed saints!) up stairs. I then had myself announced as the beare: 
the middleof which sprang out a fine, vigorous branch, ‘| what do I see!’ exclaimed she when near; ‘ it is of good news; I was introduced, and respectfully pre 
crowned with six beautiful buds that got no collar— | the pet sheep of our neighbour Mademoiselle Amelia’ sented the ring to Madame de Belmont; and how de 
grew, enlarged, and even discovered, through their| de Belmont. Poor Robin! what bad luck brought lighted seemed Amelia! and how beautifully sh: 
calices, a slight rose tint. | you here? Oh! how sorry she will be!’ I nearly brightened in her joy, not alone that the ring was 
“On the twenty-seventh of November, aday which |/dropped down beside Robin. * Of Mademoiselle’ found, but that I was the finder! She cast herself on 
I can never forget, the sun rose in all its brilliance; 1) Amelia?’ said I, in a trembling voice; * has she ac- her mother’s bosom, and turning on me her eyes, 
thanked my stars, and hastened to place my rose- tually a sheep?’ * Qh! no, she has none at this mo- humid with tears, though beaming with pleasure, she 
tree, and such of its companions as yet survived, on || ment—but that which lies there: she loved it as her- clasped her hands, exclaiming, * Oh, sir, what obli 
a peristyle in the court. I then dined, drank to the |self—see the collar that she worked for it with her gation, what gratitude do we not owe to you!” 
health of my rose, and returned to take my station) own hands.’ I bent to look at it. [t was of red lea- ** Ah, Mademoiselle !’ returned J, * you know no 
in my window, with a quicker throbbing of the heart. | ther, ornamented with little bells; and she had em-| to whom you address the term gratitude.’ * To onc 
** Amelia’s mother had been slightly indisposed ; | broidered on it in gold thread—* Robin belongs to| who has conferred on me a great pleasure,’ said she 
for eight days she had not left the house, and, con- | Amelia de Belmont; she loves him, and begs thathe ‘To one who has caused you a serious pain—to the 
sequently, | had not seen my fair one. On the first may be restored to her.’ * What will she think of the’ killer of Robin.’ 
inorning I had observed the physician going in; un-) barbarian who killed him in a fit of passion; the vice, ** You, sir?—I cannot credit itmwhy should you 
easy for her, I contrived to cross his way, questioned that she most detests? She ts right, it has been fatal do so? you are not so cruel.’ 


him, and was comforted. I afterwards learned that to him. Yet if he should be only stunned by the blow: | ‘*No, but Iam so unfortunate. It was in open- 
the old lady had recovered, and was to make her ap-; Catherine! ran, ask for some ether, or eau de vie, or’ ing his collar, which | have also brought to you, that 
pearance abroad on this day, ata grand gala given by | hartshorn—run, Catherine, run.’ | your ring fell on the ground. You promised a great 
a baroness, who lived at the end of the street. Iwas ‘* Catherine set off: Ll tried to make it open its recompense to him who should find it; I dare to so 


then certain to see Amelia pass by, and eight days mouth; my rose-bnd was still between its hermetical-| licit that recompense; grant me my pardon for Ro- 
of privation had enhanced that thought; I am sure |ly-sealed teeth; perhaps the collar pressed it; in fact | bin’s death.’ 

Madame de Belmont did not look to this party with ithe throat was swelled. I got it off with difficulty;|) ** And J, sir, I thank you for it,’ exclaimed th 
as much impatience as I did. She was always one something fell from it at my feet, which I mechani-| mother; ‘I never could endure that animal; it took 
of the first—it had scarcely struck five, when I heard || cally took up and put into my pocket without looking up Amelia's entire time, and wearied me out of al! 
the bell of her gate. | took up a book—there was | | at, so much was I absorbed in anxiety for the resus-| patience with its bleating; if you had not killed it 
at my post, and presently I saw Amelia appear, daz- | citation. I rubbed him with all my strength; I grew) heaven knows where it might have carried my dia- 
zling with dress and beauty, as she gave her arm to | more and more impatient for the return of Catherine.” mond. But how did it get entangled in the collar? 
her mother; never yet had the brilliancey of her figure She came with a small phial in her hand, calling out) Amelia, pray explain all this.’ 


so struck me: this time there was no occasion for her | in her usual inanner, * Llere, sir, here’s the medicine. ** Amelia’s heart was agitated; she was as muc! 
to speak to catch my eyes; they were fixed on her, | never opened my mouth about it to Mademoiselle | grieved that it was I who had killed Robin, as that 
but hers were bent down; however, she guessed that Amelia; I pity her enough without that.’ he wasdead. * Poor Robin,’ said she, drying a tear 
1 was there, for she passed slowly to prolong my hap- *** What is ail this, Catherine? where have you), * he was too fond of running out; before leaving home 


piness. I followed her with my gaze, until she en- | seen Mademoiselle Amelia! and what is her aftlic- | I had put on his collar, that he might not be lost—h: 
tered the house ; then only she turned her head for a_ tion, if she does not know of her favourite’s death?’ had always been brought back to me. ‘The ring mus! 
second ; the door was shut, and she disappeared, but * Oh, sir, this is a terrible day for the poor young have slipped under his collar. I hastily drew on m) 
remained present to my heart. [could neither close lady. She was at the end of the street searching for | glove, and never missed it till 1 was at supper.’ 


my window nor cease to look at the baroness’s hotel,| a ring which she had lost, and it was no trifle, but the |  * What good luck it was that he went straight t 
is if L could see Amelia through the walls; Lremained ‘ring that her father had got as a present from the this gentleman's!’ observed the mother. 

there till all objects were fading into obscurity. ‘The emperor, and worth, they say, more ducats than 1) ‘ * Yes—for you,’ said Amelia; * he was cruell) 
approach of night, and the frostinessof the air, brought) have hairs on my head. Her mother lent it to her | received—-was it such a crime, sir, to enter vour door? 
to my recollection that the rose-tree was still on the to-day for the party ; she has lost it, she knows neither “ «It was night,’ I replied ; * I could not distinguis! 


peristyle; never had it been so precious to me; I hast-_ how nor where, and never missed it till she drew off | the collar, and I learned, when too late, that the ani- 
ened to it; and scarcely was I in the anti-chamber, her glove at supper. And, poor soul! the glove was mal belonged to you.’ 

when I heard a singular noise, like that of an animal’ on again in a minute, for fear it should be seen that “* Thank heaven, then, you did not know it! 
browsing, and tinkling its bells. I trembled, I flew, the ring was wanting, and she slipped out to search cried the mother, ‘or where would have been m) 


and I had the grief to find a sheep quietly fixed be-. for it along the street, but she has fonnd nothing.’ ring 

side my rose-trees, of which it was making its even- © It struck me, that the substance that had fallen‘ It is necessary, at least,’ said Amelia with emo- 

ing repast with no slight avidity. from the sheep's collar had the form of a ring—could tion, ‘that I should learn how my favourite could 
* T caught up the first thing in my way; it was a_ it possibly be! I looked at it; and judge of my joy, have so cruelly chagrined you.’ 

heavy cane. I wished to drive away the gluttonous jt was Madame de Belmont's ring, and really very *** Oh, Mademoiselle, he had devoured my hope 


beast; alas! it was too late; he had just bitten off beautiful and costly. A secret presentiment whis- my happiness, a superb rose-tree about to blow, that 
the beautiful branch of buds; he swallowed them one pered to me that this was a better means of presenta- I had been long watching, and intended to presen: 
after another ; and, in spite of the gloom, I could see, tion than the rose-tree. I pressed the precious ring to—to—a person on new-year’s day.’ Amelia smiled 
half out of his mouth, the finest of them all, which, to my heart, and to my lips; assured myself the sheep || blushed, extended her lovely band toward me, an 
in a moment, was champed like the rest. [was nei-) was really dead ; and, leaving him stretched near the ,pmurmured—* All is pardoned.’ * If it had eaten up 
ther ill-tempered nor violent; but at this sight I was devastated rose-trees, I ran into the street, dismissed rose-tree about to blow, cried ont Madame de Be! 
ne longer master of myself. Without well knowing | those who were seeking in vain, and stationed myself | mont, it deserved a thousand deaths. I would give 
what I did, I discharged a blow of my cane on the ‘at my door to await the return of my neighbours. I twenty sheep for a rose-tree in blow’. * And I an 
animal, and stretched it at my feet. No sooner did 1) saw froma distance the flambean that preceded them, much mistaken,’ said Amelia, with the sweetest na/ 
perceive it motionless, than I repented of having quickly distinguished their voices, and comprehended, . vete, ‘ if this very rose-tree was not intended f 
killed a creature unconscious of the mischief it had | by them, that Amelia had confessed her misfortune. you.’ ‘For me? you have lost your senses, child 
done ; was this worthy of the professor of philosophy, The mother scolded bitterly, the daughter wept, and I have not the honour of knowing the gentleman 
the adorer of the gentle Amelia? But thus to eat said, * Perhaps it may be found.’ ‘Oh yes, perhaps,’ *‘ But he knows your fondness for roses; I mentions 
aip my rose-tree, my only hope to get admittance to replied the mother with irritation—* it is too rich ait one day before him, the only time I ever met him, 
her! When I thought on its annihilation, I could not |prize for him who finds it; the emperor gave it to at Madame de S's. Is it not true, sir, that my un- 
consider myself so culpable. Hlowever, the night | your deceased father on the field when he ‘saved his fortunate favourite had eaten up my mother’s rose 
darkened; I heard the old servant crossing the lower life : he set more value on it than all thathe possessed tree?’ I acknowledged it, and I related the coursé 
passage, and I called her. * Catherine,’ said I, ‘bring | besides, and now you have thus flung it away; but of education of my fitty rose-trees. 

your light; there is mischief here. You left the stable | the fault is mine for having trusted you with it. For} ‘* Madame de Belmont laughed heartily, and said 
loor open—that of the court was also unclosed—one | some time back you have seemed quite bewildered.’ * she owed me a double obligation.’ * Mademvisel! 
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Amelia has given memy recompense forthe diamond,’ i “It seems to me that I have been dragged, against my _ 


saidl to her; ‘I claim yours also, madam.’ * Ask, sir.’ i will, to the fatal period when old age must be endured; I 
‘Permission to pay my respects sometimes to you.’ | S¢¢ it, I have attained it; and I would, at least, contrive not 
‘Granted,’ replied she, gayly. [kissed her hand re-|| to go beyond it, not advance in the road of infirmities, pain, 


spectfully, that of her daughter tenderly, and with- || !°S Of memory, disfigurements, which are ready to lay 
drew s || hold of me; and I hear a voice which says, ‘You must go 


But I returned next day—and every day. J) °° © : ‘ 5 
‘ : any on, in spite of yourself; or, if you will not, you must die, 
was received with a kindness that each visit increased. ay . ; “bh sh 
lia 4 coy | an alternative at which nature recoils. Such, however, is 
1 was looked on as one of the family. It was I who the fate of those who have reached a certain period. But a 
now gave my arm to Madame de Belmont to conduct | return to the will of God, and to that universal law which is 
her to the evening parties ; she presented me as her’ imposed upon us, restores reason to its place, and makes 
friend, and they were no longer duil to her daughter. | us call in patience to our aid.” 
New-year’s day arrived. I had gone, the evening be- In reading the letters of Madame de Sevigne, I have 
y & & 8 ; , ; s 
fore, to a sheepfold in the vicinity, to purchase a lamb never, for a moment, lost sight of herself. In Paris, | have 
similar to that [ had killed. I collected from the dif- |, 288eciated with her and her friends: at the Rocks, I have 
ferent hot-houses all the flowering rose-trees | could’, ¥!ked with her in the woods; in every place, I have been 
> 


: 7 ; with her when she was writing to her daughter. So strong- 
tind ; the finest of them was for Madame de Belmont; tec eglentamse 4 bd 6 — 
dt Ct ul pene woenthed j ly did I enter into her feelings, that | wished her to join 
(rs Ww reg : mike ' 

SRS ae ee Oe ee eee — “ a ee | her daughter, though L should thereby lose her mimnitable 
land round the fleecy neck of the lamb. Inthe i letters, which | would have doubled in number had it been 
mg I went to my neighbours with my presents. * Ro-) in my power. 

bin and the rose-trees are restored to life,” said J,in| Madame de Sevigne was rich and beautiful, of high birth, 
offering my homage, which was received with sensi- | and possessing high talents; yet she demands nothing for 
‘| also should like to give) herself, makes no claims. There is not one line, in her 


vou a new-year’s gift, said Madame de Belmont to) thousand letters, which betrays a consciousness of superio- 
. rity; on the contrary, she evinces a degree of humility, 


! 

me, ‘if I but knew what you would best like.” * What) ™Y ' , 
I best likemah, if | only dared to tell you!” ‘If it! which might appear questionable, if we did not know her 
should chance now to be my daughter.’ I fell at her! to be totally free from affectation. la principle she is firm ; 

; ; . ye 9 ; ._|, in her intercourse with the world she is conciliating. She 
feet, and so did Amelia. ‘ Well,’ said the kind pe-i considers what is due to others, and frequently sacrifices 
rent, ‘there then are your new-year's gifts ready) her own comfort to contribute to theirs. The religion of 
found; Amelia gives you her heart, and I give you’ Madame de Sevigne is submission to God, and her morali- 
her hand.’ She took the rose-wreath from off the) ty is justice, peace, and benevolence. She had a penetra- 
lamb, and twined it round our united hands. And,) tion which saw perfectly, a judgment which decided rightly, 
my Amelia,” continued the old professor, as he finish- || and a prudence which never went astray. 
ed his anecdote, passing an arm round his companion But Madame de Sevigne, so just, so reasonable, in 
as she sat beside him, ** my Amelia is still to my eves, thought and in action, had one feeling which neither rea- 
is beautiful, and to my heart as dear, as on the ak beaaeenes religion could control ; this was her excessive love 


. for her daughter ; a love which passed the bounds of mater- 
when our hands were bound together with a chain . pee pose 
ql ps nal love, and for which, as there is no precedent, there is 
) owers. 


She lived but for her daughter, and she died be- 


bility and gratefulness. 


| no name. 
cause she feared her daughter would die 








ASIA MINOR. 
There are few spots of earth visited by the traveller cal- 
culated to excite emotions more melancholy than those ex- 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
MADAME DP SEVIGNE. 


As I am a sort of general reader of polite literature, | 
ave thought it disgraceful not to have read Madame de 





perienced by such as have passed over even the most un- 
frequented portions of Asia Minor. Except in the imme- 


PRINCIPLES OF DREss. 
In ancient Greece, costume was justly elevated to the 
rank of a fine art: its principles were defined; its influ 
ence on taste, on the arts, on manners, and on morals, was 
wisely appreciated ; and public officers were appointed to 
prevent the violation of its fundamental laws. In modern 
times, costume has greatly degenerated ; the most ungrace- 
ful forms, and the most inconsistent combinations of colour, 
have studiously been adopted ; but, happily for the improve- 
ment of public taste, all classes now, more or less, avoid 
such glaring deformities. As it should be the characteristic 
and criterion.of all the fine arts, that their respective sub- 
jects possess expression, or produce at once a definite, a 
consistent, and an agreeable effect upon the mind, so, in 
costume, is all this powerfully eflected. Nor are the prin- 
ciples on which this fine art produces these eflects, either 
undefinable or actually vague. Thus, for examsle's sake 
as all objects, when enlarged above and diminished infe- 
riorly, have, like the inverted pyramid, an air of lightness 
and one of heaviness, when oppositely constructed ; just so, 
in costume, the small head-dress and enormous train cha 
racterise the more stately dame, while the large hat or bon 
net, and shorter dress, distinguish the livelier gurl, 


ANECDOTE OF BARON HOLBACH, 

This singular character was always ambitious of being 
regarded as a man of universal science; and he received 
{one day, from an American port, a letter from an intimate 
friend, which was written w the following manner: 

“I had a very comfortable and safe passage here, un 
marked by any particular event, except the following 
which | think well worthy your attention. A cabin-boy 
fell from the mainmast on the deck and broke his leg; it 
was tied together as strongly as possible, with packthread 
steeped in rosin and brandy; in a minute after this ope- 
ration, he could use it as well as he did before the acci- 
dent. All the crew were present at this process, and we 
know not which to admire most, the shill of him who un 
dertook the cure, or its entire success 

The baron lost no time in communicating this intelli 
gence to the college of surgeons, vouching for the veracity 
of his correspondent, and the disciples of Esculapius de 
bated together to find out the means of so marvellous « 
cure; itis even affirmed that one among them was about 
to publish a learned dissertation, to prove and establish by 
physical reasons, the manner in wt ich this operation ought 
to be performed, when the baron received a second lettc: 


from his friend, which contained the following lines: 





Sevigne’s Letters ; those letters so celebrated for their wit, 
vivacity, originality, and the beauty of their style, and 
which the reading world had been unanimous in admiring 
during one hundred and fifty years. But these letters com 
posed nine volumes, closely printed; and, as time was al- 
lotted to me only in a definite portion, | was not certain 
that I might not employ it to greater advantage than in 
reading nine volumes of letters, even of acknowledged ex- 
ellence 
time is diminished, and, a mouth ago, I resolved to give a 
part of what remained to Madame de Sevigne’s Letters. I 
found in them all I expected, and much that I had not 
been taught to expect; for the y 4ppeared to me as remark- 


Years have passed over my head, my stock of 


vble for the justness and propriety of the serious observa- 
tions, as for the playiulness of fancy, or the ease and ele- 
gance of their style. Of many examples found in support 
i this fact, lL extract the following, though they wall suffer 
rom not being read in connexion with the subjects to which 
ey relate : 
“It appears to me truly wise to endure the tempest with 
esignation, and to enjvy the calin when it pleases heaven 
restore it to us.” 
*God knows that I desire nothing more than his will; 
futility of wishes should always recall us to this sub- 
ission.”” 
* Those who are disposed to be patient, and to take com- 
rt, find reasons every where. 
Should we not be just, and place ourselves in the situa- 
m of others ?”’ 
Attention to what others say, and the presence of mind 
which we quickly comprehend and answer, are princi- 
pal objects in our intercourse with the world.” 


‘We are more or less affected by great qualities, in pro- | 


, 


portion as we have more or less relation to them.’ 

‘T am still alone, without being dull. | have plenty of 
books, work, and fine weather; these, with a little reason, 
(0 2 great way 


on the floor where he had stood! 


diate vicinity of its cities, he encounters few traces of life 
or civilization; all beyond is “ barren and unprofitable ; 
his path lies across plains tenanted by the stork and the 
jackal, or over hills whence the eye wanders along valleys, 
blooming in all the luxuriousness of neglected nature, or 
withering in loneliness and sterility. Throughout lands once 
adorned with the brightest efforts of genius and of art, and 
rife with the bustie and activity of a crowded population, 
his footstep will light upon nothing save the speaking mo- 
numents of decay, and his eye meet no living forms except 
those of his companions, or by chance a dim prospect of 
the weary caravan, that creeps like a centipede across the 
plain, or winds amidst the mazes of distant hills 
are few scattered hamlets, and no strageling abodes of man- 
kind; danger and apprehension have forced the remnant 
of its inhabitants to herd together in towns for mutual secu- 


There 


rity, and to leave the deserted country to the bandit and 
the beast of prey. 
listless route, surrounded by privations and difficulties, by 


The wandering passenger pursues his 


fatigue and apprehension, few beaten tracks to guide his 
course, and few hospitable mansions to shelter his weari- 
ness. By night he rests beside his camel in the karavan- 
serai, and by day he hurries along, with no comforts save 
those which he carries with him, and no companions but 
his thoughts. But these are sufficient, and they spring up 
with every breath and at every turning: his very loneliness 


| is sublimity; his only prospect, beauty; he reclines upon 


earth, whose every clod is a sepulchre of greatness, and he 
is canopied by a sky 
| “ So cloudless, pure, and beautiful, 
“ That God alone is to be seen in heaven.” 





A Dutchman tells a story of his striking a man with his 
fist in a bar-room, The blow was so tremendous, that the 
man who was struck disappeared in an instant, and no trace 
of him was ever afterwards seen, except a small grease spot 


“| forgot to mention one trifling circumstance in the ax 
count of the event of which | informed you in my last 
which is, that the leg of the cabin-boy, which was broken 


was made of wood.” 





PUSELIL 
Fuseli was short in stature ; his eyes were full, prominent 
He dressed well 
lis remark: 


and, like the eagle's, piercingly brilliant 
and at all times looked like a superior man 
generally witty, and sometimes severely cutting ; but to the 
ladies, particulaily those who were qualified to give him the 
retort-courteous, he was cautiously and precisely polite 
In early life he suffered each of his many female admirers 
to suppose herself the favourite far. Miss Moser, at 
one period, drew that conclusion, and for « long time he 
flirted with Angelica Kauffmann ; but he found, at last, that 
her glances were directed toward Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Mr. Parker. In Fuseli’s marriage state, Mrs. W olstoncrati 
fell desperately im love with tum; and many other ladies 
were exceedingly delighted with hu conversation 


THE PLEASURES OF WINTER, 

It is in winter that we should endeavour to enjoy the 1m 
collected pleasures of summer, and delight ourselves wit! 
the memory of the warmth of colouring, beauty of appear 
ance, and verdurous clothing of the festival scenes that have 
passed from us; and let us hope that we may be permitted 
again to luxuriate in the golden light, the beautiful Mowers 
and the delicious music of birds, that ever characterise this 
pleasure-fraught season, Again, winter is the season of 
domestic delights—of sociality—of fireside enjoy ments—ot 
twilight musing—of that mild melancholy which whispers 
us of the coming winter of our lives, mixed with the cheer 
ful hope that we have yet some delicious days of summer, 
dreaming to enjoy and call ours, ere the May of our lives 
falls into ‘the sere and yellow leaf,’ and its autumn dies 


the lap of winter 
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STANZAS. 


I cannot call thine image up as I was wont to do, - 

Tu days when every moment’s thought would bring thee to my view ; 
When all the earth was full of thee, so that I looked on nought | 
Which did not bring before my eyes the object of my thought. | 


I met thee in the crowded hall, and in the public throng ; 

Thy form was foremost in the dance, thy voice first in the song ; 
They fixed alone my eager eye, and chained my list’ning ear, \\ 
Aod io my hours of solitude thou still seemed hovering near. 

And when the social circle met, in youth's bilarity, 

Twas sweet to me to hear them speak, because they spoke of thee; | 
I listened with a blushing cheek, and with a beating heart, \| 
But mutely—for my faltering speech would far too much impart. | 


| 
' 
| 
j 


And when in sleep mine eye L closed, I could not shut out thee, 
Still thy pale brow and soft dark eyes would baunt my memory; ! 
And visions bright and beautiful came sotily nage | by, ! 
Fraught with the music of thy voice, the sunshine of thine eye ' 


But now thy very looks are things which I can scarce recall, 

I meet thee not in lonely waik, no yet in crowded ball; 

And though each thing that meets mine eyes brings memories of thee, 
They come al) shadowy and dim, not bright and vividly. 


Thy form is but 4 phantom now, that visits still my dreams, 

But dim and undistinet to me, each once high vision seems ; 

The shadows of my former dreams, they ouly bring to me 

Some faint remembrance of the past, sme likeness dim of thee! 
Ob! is it that 1 love thee less, that thus the thought of thee 

Comes like a twilight o'er my mind, so taint and shadowy ¢ 

Would that it were! tor then my heart in freedom would be blest; 
But now ‘tis an unquiet thing that vainly seeks for rest. 


1 loved thee in thy darkest hour, when clouds were on thy brow, 
And when that roseate cheek of thine had changed its hue to snow ; 
And when thy pale lip wore acurl which spoke of inward strife, 
When thy dark eye its brightness lost, thy sunny smile its life! 


Yes—even thew t loved thee, midst the gloom of grief and ill; 
And now, when gladness fills thy heart, | feel L love thee still— 
Though not with such devotedness as when like mine thy lot, 
When life was wearisome to thee, and earth a dreary spot. 


Farewell! I may not breathe the name which I have loved so well, 
Lest it should wake within my beart its nearly slumbering spell. : 
Even now one giance «! thine would rouse ieelings w hich should be o'er, 
Then fare thee well—‘tis vettertar that we should meet vo more! 





THE ESSAYIST. 





FROM THE LONDON NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
FIRST FRIENDSHIPS, 

Time changes all things. It is the language of 
our hexameters at school, and of our declamations at | 
college : itis confirmed by the lamentable experience 
of our manhood, and remembered in the bitter re- 
flections of our age. Dynasties tade into nothing ; 
monarchs quit the palace for the prison; Napoleon 
dies at St. Helena; Brumimel languishes at Calais. 
These are matters which interest us little, and con- 
cern us less. But the old god, with his scythe and 
his hour-glass, his wrinkles and his wings, wakens 
us to a more melancholy sense of his supremacy, 
when he interferes with the enjoyments which are 
springing up in freshness and verdure around our 
own hearts; when he points to the blighted friend- 
ship, the blasted love, the sympathies extinguish- 
ed, the brotherhood severed im twain. Listen to a 
young man of twenty. He has formed opinions 
which no temptations will shake, connexions which 
no circumstances will dissolve. He is going into the 
world with a set of companions whose thoughts and 
feelings are his own, and he will defy the corrupting 
influences of cold society, hand-in-hand with men 
whose principles he embraces, whose genius he ad- 
mires, whose talents must make them illustrious, 
whose ambition will never make them base. Five 
years hence, all this will appear to him, according to 
the temperament of his mind, very ludicrous, or very 
sad. To me, it is one and the other by turns; for 
my mirth and my dejection flow from the same 
springs, and are often blended in their course. 

At twenty, thanks to a fondness for mathematical 
science and the somewhat too sedulous attentions of 
an over affectionate mother, I was pronounced * deli- 
cate,” and sent to Madeira, I remained there fom 
years, and came back re-established. Contented, 
myself, with aspiring to the second rank, and some- 
times arriving at the third, in the sports and studies 
of childhood and youth, I had been a devout wor- 
shipper of the undisputed ascendency of others, and 
had looked forward, with delighted anticipation, to 
the time when those whom I had seen starting from the 
goal in all the buoyancy of unproved exertion, should! 


| Same. 


wear the wreath with which my fancy already encir- | would have fancied that the burthens of the nation 
cled them, and associate me, not in the glory, but at|! would be actually the lighter for the carrying of the 
least in the exultation of their success. And now,/ vote he moved. He went straight to his point, leav- 


| as the vessel neared the shores of my fatherland, the|/ing on the one side the trope of the rhetorician, and 


pleasantest of all the thronging feelings with which on the other the pun of the scoffer; never labouring 
the first glance of her white cliffs created or revived, to astonish, never studying to overwhelm; his end 


| were those with which I looked back to the warmth | was to persuade; and when at last he found himself in 
of my old friendships, and forward to the certainty a minority of one to twenty, no one doubted his sin- 


of their renewal. cerity, and no one denied histalents. The last time 

The first month after my return was spent at the [ had shaken hands with him, was at the cluse of one 
home of my birth, among the trees whose first shoots of these harangues. The question which, in the ple- 
I had watched, and the lawns where my first games nitude of our imaginary supremacy, we were deter 
had been played. External nature was at least the mining, was, whether the moral and political state ot 
The flowers were as bright, and the oaks as_ the country had been advanced during the last twen- 
green, as when my boyhood loved them; the breeze ty years. The son of a great borough-holder had 


| wandered as freely, and the course of the rivulet was gone out of his way to let off some clever jokes 


unchecked: but the mother, whose tenderness had against the march of intellect, which had long been 


| made all these things fairer and dearer to me, was the watchword of the liberals. **) think,” said Mon 


no more; and the brother, whose tastes had been my tague, ‘that I watch the progress of that march; 
own, whose wishes had only tollowed or anticipated that I do not miscalculate its steadiness or its rapi- 
mine—of whose fondness | found a record in every dity. If I doubted, 1 would not trust the glorious 
spot I visited, and every recollection I called up— memory, and swear by William Pitt—I would abus¢ 
was slumbering by her side. I was alone in the the licentiousness of our press, and scribble in th: 
I heard, too, tales which surprised me, of John Ball. I would apostrophize the purity of ou 
those whose companionship through life 1 deemed! constitution, and look forward to a treasury borough. 
I trust a day will 
The occur- | come, when a poor man, who is fathered by no peer 


world. 
was to be my richest treasure, But I turned a deaf But I do not so judge the times. 
ear to every thing which pained me. 
rences of jife iunght have given a new direction to and patronised by no person, may win the power to dc 
their energies, a new subject to their thoughts; but) good without selling himself to do evil.” That night, 
all the undercurrents of feeling must surely flow on/'as Montague sat down, the cheers of two hundred 
as pure and transparent as of old. They were not given to his 
statements of my agent and the accounts of my|/opinions, for scarce a dozen of his hearers held 
steward, and prepared, with a nervous satisfaction, to || them; nor to his eloquence, for he had spoken briefly 
judge for myselt. I settled myself in lodgings in|! and unconnectedly. ‘they were given by friendly 
town, and set out to look for Arthur Montague, in||anticipation to the honesty of his future life. 
Lincoln’s Inn. I found him now in small uncomfortable cham- 
He had been my companion at Trinity, had kept bers, through which the light of heaven streamed 
on the same stairease, associated with the same set, dim and dismal, as if it shrank from the accumulated 
pulled in the same boat, and played billiards at Ches- | wisdom of ages which was reposing on the table and 
terton, with nearly equal dexterity. But it was not) book-shelves. A few guinea briefs were lying con- 
by these circumstances only that our intimacy had | spicuous before him, and Fearne on Contingent Re 
been formed and cemented. His was a character} mainders gaped awfully by their side. Montagu: 
singularly fitted to attract and retain the admiration himself I should scarcely have recognised, if thy 
and esteem of his fellow-students. 


I got through the || men were heartily his. 


Enthusiasm was | name, legibly printed on his outer door, had not 
its life and being. ‘Talents he had, and of a high|! The fresh hue of his 
order ; a clearness of perception which I have rarely || complexion had faded, and was replaced by the sa! 
seen surpassed ; a readiness of acquirement which I | low, dingy colour, which is the generic distinction ot 
But many who | all who feed upon precedents, and digest the quib- 
might have kept pace with him in the race of dis | bles of the court. The open vivacity of his eve was 
tinction, were distanced by the fervour of spirit hich gone, and his voice, as he welcomed me, sounded 
animated every effort and imvigorated every nerve.' husky and monotonous, If this had been the only 
He had been the leader of the republican party in | alteration perceptible, the approaching long vacation 
the debating club of his day, and had exercised a re- || would have set all to rights. But the spirit of th: 
markable influence over the minds of soberer listen-) mind was gone. He had sunk into the apathy and 
ers and sounder judges than ever I pretended to stagnation which the coldness of the world’s stoicism 
be. The courtesy of his manners, the occasional jo- prepares for the young and the ardent. He had 
viality of his habits, obliterated the prejudices which learned that patriotism is a dream, and integrity @ 
the ultra-liberalism of his principles excited ; and, in jest; that principle is well parted with for practice 

the sittings of our little senate, the earnest sincerity and that a silk gown is chiefly purchased if charac- 
of his pleading, his fluency of diction, his unbound- ter is its price. And so he talked of reform with a 
ed copiousness of illustration, dazzled where they did quiet indifference, and of honesty with a bitter smile; 
not enlighten, and confused the antagonists whom he saw nothing in the catholic cause but the violenc: 
There were a number of of its advocates; nothing in Lord Eldon but the 
emhryo statesmen among our ranks, each with his | soundness of his law; he seemed embarrassed by th 

particular merits and his own knot of admirers; one | presence of a friend from whom he might expect al 

doled out the comfortable assurances of the Morning | lusions to old times and old associations; and as | 


made me sure of my man. 


have scarcely ever known equalled. 


they failed to convince. 


Post, another retailed the gloomy forebodings of the left the room, he drew his chair to the table, an! 
Times ; one had his little jest, or apt quotation, for! took up his pen to finish his pamphlet in defence 
every subject which presented itself, another deco- the Principles of Pleading. 

rated the barren waste of reasoning with flowers that, [had known Charles Merton, the gayest of t 
ever were exported frem the Emerald isle. But of Wine-party ; the loudest on the midnight ramble ; th 
all our orators, Montague was the only one who spoke petted favourite of noblemen and fellow-commoners 
as if he were interested in a decision in which he) who relied upon his companionship for popularity a> 
could not, by possibility, be interested. If he advo- confidently as upon their silk gown and silver lac 
cated radical reform, you would have thought a ma-| I had seen him receive his gold medal in the senat: 
jority would have sent him to parliament to-morrow. | house, greeted by the sunshine of a thousand bri! 
If he attacked the extravagance of ministers, you eves, and hailed by “the loud collision of applaud 
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ing gloves.” I had heard him at my last supper in cherche style, and sparkling with diamonds from brow his friend grew unfortunate. But, to keep up the ap- 
Neville’s court, singing his own half-jovial, half-me- to waist, was entertaining a knot of dangling ad- || pearance of friendship and humility, when he fell in 





lancholy song : mirers with small-talk of the most approved ooeen | with him, he would not loose his sleeve till he had 
« Fill to the flowers that have faded away, r Oh, now, Mr. Popham, you are really too bad ;||him seated at his silver-spread table; and Charles, 

“ Fill to the joy whose end is sorrow ; || twenty-seven or twenty-eight, at farthest: I have | who was too noble to be envious of another man’s 

“ Fill to the friends we lose to-day, | known her since I was no higher than your dun happines “ i ; 

*“‘ And the loves we forget to-morrow.” | odd 2a 6 y an Comey agyess or weet, was there the -repenens of the 
goddess, Sir George—and I am sure, quite sure, she merry, and kept the table in a roar with equal plea- 


And I remembered the convivial unanimity with! was not more than twenty when I was fourteen. ‘sure to himself and to others. Time, however, was 
which his rich and illustrions guests cried shame upon | Apropos of fourteen—you are just come from Ox- | rather slow in reconciling the riches of the one to the 
his sorrowful foreboding. I found him now poor) ford, Quentin, and you can tell me whether there poverty of the other, but did eventually so far suc- 
and friendless, broken in health, ruined in spirits, were twelve or fourteen wise men; | have a bet about ceed, that Jones began to care about half as much: 
dining in cellars, and reporting for the * Bells Life) it with Lady Margaret; and she is so blue, it will be | for Johnson's neediness as he did himself—and here 
jn London!” delicious to win her money. And do you know,’ we come to our story. 

I remembered Lord Leybourn, the most courteous | talking of money, I want money sadly, just now; my | Howard had employed a skilful mechanic to repai 
and affable of our aristocracy; he had been proud frtune at ecarte has been dreadful, quite dreadiul; his chaise; and the business being done, as was his 
and pleased in the society of literary men, and had aod 1 must really have a pony pheton, Have you custom, he thought no more about paying than Dives 
shown that he did not think the cultivation of the ;Seen Mrs. Fenton's? the sweetest thing! She drives did of Lazarus. The needy creditor had suffered his 
fine arts, and an acquaintance with the elements, at) 4 black pony and a white pony ; and we call them! wealthy debtor to stand in his books longer than the 
least, of scientific pursuits, altogether unbecoming | Day and Night—1s'’nt it clever? and Mr. Vivian has usual time, for he was—as a poor tradesman often is, 
the future possessor of a princely estate, and the made a charming epigram about them. Make him to the shame of the rich—afraid to ask “ so great a 
heir to an old marquisate. He had honoured me ‘show itto you. Oh, Mr. Villiers, that snufl-box is man as Mr. Jones” for so paltry a sum. At length— 
with as much of his intimacy as the difference of our) (U!te too interesting. You shall give 1 me, 1 imsist’ for Patience herself will sometimes grow impatient 
ranks allowed ; and if I felt flattered by the civilities “PO” - It is for monsieur. 1 am ashamed of the! the poor man called himself. Mr. Jones could not 
of nobility, surely I should have been paintully res-|) "0g he produces after dinner. Who 1s that pale jook at his bill then; he had “ a particular friend 
cued from mv self-conceit, if 1 could have fancied ™#@" staring so hard at us? Does any body know | with him”—Johnson was there—he might call again 
that recognition would have been more difficult in| "1m! ‘se looks hke the statue in Don Giovani, or next month. ‘The humble man turned away from 
the lobby of St. Stephen's than it was in the quad- Ulysses come back to his fatherland. Who knows the proud man's door with weary foot, for he had 
rangle of St. John’s. His jordship passed me in jhim! Do you? do you? do you?” | journeyed some miles. The month passed away, and 
Regent-street with a glance oi imperturbable uncon- | I went up with all the assurance I could muster, and | he called again; but he could not see him—* Thom- 
sciousness ; and when I met him under circumstances ™@de myself known. She was indeed lien Trevor. son, his particular friend Thomson, was there’ —he 
which did not admit of so decided a measure, bowed ! had left her the grace and ornament of her father’s might call again ina week. He called ina week; he 
gracefully, and * way sure he had bad the honour of | ¥#arage in Cumberland, beautiul, and unconscious) was pot at home—his still more particular friend, 
being introduced to me somewhere.” ot her beauty; accomplished, and looking to BO) Wilson, was there then—* call again :” he did; he 

Wearied and annoyed by all 1 saw, disgusted by | ¥0@Fding-school for her accomplishments. She had was not up. “ Call again,” he did; be was not down. 
changes of habit and feeling which were, doubtless. been flattered from her cradle, and yet she was not « (all in the city: he was out of town. “ Call at 
the natural product of every-day circumstances, 4! she had lived in the country, and yet she as the villa; he was in town. In short, let him call 


but which struck me forcibly, because I had not wit [0 Vulgar. Nature had made * a lady of her own.” when he would, or where he would, it was to no 


nessed the gradual process by which they had been Now, she was lady something, | forget what, the at- | purpose. 
effected. Sickened by each successive experiment, bitress of taste, the patroness of bonnets, the jaded, Charles's humane heart was shocked at the evident 
and at last looking doubtfully into myself, and almost @8d Wearied, and envied object of commonplace com- | reluctance of Jones to part with his money; and re- 
expecting to find, in my own heart, symptoms of de- Pliment and vapid adulation. I believe she was glad) solved, when an opportunity offered, to punish his 
cay as manifest as those which I saw in the hearts of "© fecoguise the playmate of her infancy, even 19 @ unfeeling friend in some way that should exhibit his 
all around me, I prepared to give up the search, to SCene which accorded so ill with the recollections covetousness in its true light. Inthe meantime—by 
return to my own fireside, and to assemble around it, “!ch our mutual memories retraced. “ 1 am | one of those accidents in the life of a poor man of let- 
new friends, in whom I would repose more limited strangely altered since you knew me,” she said. | ters—-happening to have ten guineas in his pocket, he 
confidence—for whom I would cherish more guarded | ~ You have learned much at least,” 1 answered. | privately paid the poor mechanic the five he so much 
esteem. The evening which preceded my departure | “Ub!” she said, laughing, * 1 was seventeen when) wanted, contenting himself with the hope that, when 
from London was spent at a crowded ball, to which |. “¢ Parted ; and after that, you know, ‘on apprend’ he had thoroughly shamed his penurious rich friend 
went, not expecting enjoyment, nor purposing to S°Uvent 4 pleurer, et on n’apprend ren de plus!"”’ | thoroughly again into feeling, he should get repaid. 
An opportunity soon served for his scheme. Jones 
had lately had a large estate in the West-Lndies be- 
queathed to him by a rich bachelor uncle, and was in 
| daily expectation of receiving the proceeds. John- 
A LESSON. ||son, by some means, had heard of the arrival of the 

















THE REPOSITORY. 
| 


seek it, but in the moody spirit of seit-punishment, 
which so often sends the saddest guest into scenes 
which may atford the strongest contrast to the sullen- | 
ness of his own soul. As in my young days of joy-. 
ons expectancy I had been fond of looking onward | 
to the future destinies of those who crossed my path, CHARLES JonNson and Howard Jones were chums) agent at Liverpool, but concealed the information 
now I found amusement in looking back to what J @f the same school. Johnson was at that ume set) In the meantime Jones betrayed such a feverish im- 
fancied might have been the early promise of those down for a lad of a dull, slow spirit and wit; and, ap-| patience to handle the expected cash, that, what with 
by whom I was surrounded. That officer of four-and | parently without feeling, felt silently for all who de- plethora, and passion, and the megrims, into which 
twenty, unrivalled in the curl of his mustache, unex- served it, and sometimes for those who did not; while every day's disappointment threw him, he took to his 
eeptionable in the accuracy of his coat, irresistible in Jones, with much loud talk of feeling, and a collec-' bed. It was now that Charles determined to effect, ii 
the delicacy of his hand, was doubtless the Hector of Won of the most approved maxims of charity at his | possible, a cure of his rapacious love of money, and 
the school at ten years old; open of heart and sharp tungue’s end, seemed never to possess either. These to revenge the neglect and wrong he had done to the 
of knuckle, quick to speak and firm to strike; with _boy-tnends were parted, and became men at last. | sick creditor. 
muscles of proved elasticity, and frame of tried en- |Charles burst out into the man of genius; the early) Accordingly, on the following morning, before thy 
durance. That paragon of pirouettes, to whom Ves- morning of his life was apparently dull, but its noon city shop-boys had watered the usual rings in the dust 
tris were a clumsy mountebank, and Coulon a vulgar gave promise of a glorious after-day ; while Howard, of the dog-days, he was at Jones's door, dressed in all 
lown, was, perhaps, the ruddy leader of every child- | Who in his youth had excited the greatest hopes of his the tight importance and loose nankeen trowsers of a 
ish game, the hardest hitter with the bat, the surest friends, sunk into the mere man of the world. Though | warm West-Indian. The knocker was as yet un- 
And that laureate of love- |, the one was now mammon-minded and sordid almost, muffled: he knocked importantly; and after a rea- 
| ‘sonable dressing-time, descends an appearance in « 





marksman with the taw. 
liness, the inditer of stanzas upon broken fans, and ,to avarice, and the other a mere creature of the ele- 
sonnets upon unclasped slippers, wandered, perhaps, ments, ** that plays in the plighted clouds; though }mob-cap, with a dull, death-watching face, and a 
in his infancy among the streams and mountains,) one Was poor and the other rich ; though as dissimilar) mouth yawning to the circumference of a Dutch oven 
and longed for fame with Milton's longing, and loved. as darkness and light, as immixable as water and oil, | it was Mrs. Shuffleton, the nightly nurse. 
nature with Shakspeare’s love. | as Opposite as ice and fire, they were nevertheless; «+ Mrs. Jones, I presume, madam?" said Charles, 
I was awakened from these reflections by the grow- , friends—such friends as the world understands by bowing most respectfully to her inaudible list shoes 
ing spirit and vehemence of a conversation in my that much-abused word. * No, sir,” simpered the flattered feminine, very 


mediate vicinity. A lady, dressed in the most re- | Howard, indeed, throve much more rapidly than proud of the mistake, * Mrs. Shuffleton, night-nurse 
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&c. at your service,” curtseying herself down to about||man!"’ vociferated Jones, as he pushed his patient is kind and considerate to all, whether poor or nch ; 

half her altitude.” || nurse out of the room, and half-way down the stairs.) and loves his friend above ail men, as the man who 
* Well, then, good morning to Mrs. Shuffleton, at |** If J had ever weated any man so, i should have de-j taught hun the true value of wealth, and that it can 

my service! Pray how is Jones this morning? I've) served this!”—and then he kicked his rheumatic and) only give happiness where it bestows the means of 

just arrived from the West-Indies, and the first thing || venerable valet into the anti-chamber. | making those happy who are less favoured by fortune. 

which I hear is, that Jones, my dear, generous Jones, | At eight o’clock Charles returns: the knock, the) —EEEEE . 

is ill?” | Mrs. S. and the * Well, how's Jones?” again occur | ARABIAN LITERATURE. 

“Yes, ill indeed, sir; poor dear gentleman; he’s| to which the nurse, who had not yet recovered from ' ; 

‘the rudeness with which she had been thrust out of| 











had five physicians!” | If the annexed is to be considered satisfactory evidence ot 


** Five physicians !” exclaimed Charles, * that’s ‘the bed-room, answered, || that ready invention which has been sometimes claimed 
very dangerous, indeed! He must be a hale, hearty) ‘ Ah, sir, poor Mr. Jones is certainly mad, and) a, peculiarly characteristic oj the female sex in emergen- 
man, to survive such an attack! Five physicians!| will not outlive this day !” cies, may it not be taken strongly to support the opinion 
poor man! poor Jones! Good morning, madam;) “ Exactly so,” replied Charles, coolly playing with)! that in executing their devices, they regard more the end 
my compliments, and all that.” | his cane; ** then I'll call to-morrow ; for I have pro-|| proposed than the means for its accomplishment? 

** May I have the honour of your name?” curt. mised to meet the very best fellow in the world, my | A TALE OF BAGDAD. 


seyed Mrs. 8. friend Jackson. Good morning, Mrs. Shuffle—” ton, | Si acai thes & Semen em 64 Geel Hen ed 
“ Oh certainly, certainly ; Hurricane, madam—Mr. |he would have said, but the good nurse at that mo-| benutifid countenance resided formerly at Bagdad, where 
Hurricane, from the West-Indies—Hurricane, the | ment remembering the push she had had down stairs, | 1. was most distinguished among the neon aitlien/iinasinatn 
agent. You'll wake poor Mr. Jones, if he should) or else impatient at the supposed Mr. Hurricane’s) One day, whilst he sat in his shop, a lovely damsel ap 
happen to be asleep, and tell him that I called, and | prevaricating puttings off, shut the door in his face, | proached; having looked at him, she perceived written over 
not wishing to disturb him, will call again.” |and went off in a huff. his door these words: * here is no cunning equal to that 
“La! sir,” exclaimed Mrs. S., ** you are the very|| At nine he returns, and rings, for he was afraid the | of men, since it surpasses that of women,’ 
gentleman that Mr. Jones is so anxious to see!” | lion’s head would not answer his inquiries, as it was)“ By my veil,” said she, * ths man shall be the sport 01 
“ Very possible—very likely; but really I cannot by this time muffled in white leather, and looked to- | female cunning, and he shall change this mscription. . 
wait; I’ve my cousin ‘Thomson to call on, and con-| tally sick and silent; but the wary Mrs. S.saw through) 9” the next day ora returned pe: richly aprener — 
dole with him on the death of his wife’s kittea—poor ‘the blinds that it was her old troubler, and, perhaps, amented ay cay Gees. Coder prone ee 
: a : : some article, she seated bherselt in the young man’s shop. 
things, they have no children, and such a loss is con- | out of a momentary spirit of revenge for the violence | « you have beheld,” said she, “ the gracefulness of my 
sequently very terrible !”’ || which had been done to her sacred office, and MOTE | person; can any one presume to affirm that lam hump. 
** But he’s so anxious to see you,” urged Mrs. S,/ sacred person, refused toopen. At ten, therefore, he} packed?” at the same time she uncovered part of her neck 
**Ho! certainly he shall; but I must see Thomson| sends a ticket-porter, with instructions to ring long) The young merchant was fascinated. “ 1 appeal to you,” 
immediately ; you'll say my name is Hurricane—Hur-| and loud : this succeeds, and down descends the surly | continued she, “ whether | am not well-formed.” She then 
ricane. 1 am in the greatest pussible haste, or | would! nurse, looking as if she could w ring his nose as long | showed him her finely turned arm, and her tace, which in 
wait on Mr. Jones. Good morning, madam! Hurri-| as he had rang the bell. ‘heme equalled the moon when near its fourteenth night 
cane—you'll remember!” tapping Mrs. 8. on the el-|, ‘* Ho—a gentleman wants to know whether Mr. || $4¥'"8 ~ Are these ananee marked with the mannan, a 
bow impatiently with a walking-cane; and then off he | Jones could see Mr. Hurricane some time next week?” | wat —— or — oe pee tl 
went, leaving the nurse all womanly wonder at his, Jones heard this message, ard losing the little pa- aaa a indie ao iassk Viaiae, enti eiianieah 


coolness. | tience he ever possessed, bawled out, under a veil. 

Two hours are past, and he has again knocked at ** Tell the rascal to come here immediately, or I'll) « Sir.” said she, “I am rendered miserable through the 
Jones's door, as if he would knock him down who have him arrested for embezzlement, and teach him ‘tyranny of my father, a sordid, avaricious man, who, abound 
opened it; and again Mrs. Shufileton descends in all | what it is to trifle with a dying man!” | ing with riches, will not expend the smallest trifle to esta 
the freshness of a laced tucker, flounced apron, morn- The porter departs growling, and at twelve another | blish me in matrimony.” 
ing gown, and * shining morning face.” |, comes to say, that ‘*the gemman would wait on him, “ Who is thy father?” inquired the merchant. 

“Well, how's Jones now?" ' to-morrow, as soon as he had seen Mr. Simpson, his| “ He is the grand cady,” replied she, and then departed 


“* The powers of goodness !" exclaimed she, lifting " taijor.” The young man, in a transport of astonishment and love 
pwes ‘ al ae Bike ee , shut up the doors of his shop, and hastened to the tribunal, 
up her hands and her eyes; * I’m as glad as a May- Atone, athird inquires how Mr. Jones was at twelve; oa he ciel tintin “ca . 
queen that you've come back so svon, sir! Poor Mr.) ; > same por : : ; I} “ er ‘ ; 
; y 2 a ’ at two, the same porter comes to know how he was “I come, sir,” exclaimed he, “to demand in marriage 
ones, as soon as he heard that a white gentleman at one; and at three Johnson himself reappears, and | ) our daughter.” 
T oe . ‘ > . - . ° A 4 R ’ a , 

from the West-Hinges nee called, leaped out of bed ringing louder than before, Jones.is heard, in the dis- | “She is not worthy,” replied the judge, “of so hand 
like a lunatic madman. | tance, swearing like a cutpurse. | some and amiable a man.” 

* Justso! Then he is better! I'mvery gladtohear |“ Tell the barbarous Barbadves rascal to come up| She pleases me,” said the young man; “ do not oppos¢ 
it indeed—very ! Good morning, madam, and my. stairs, or I’il send the contents of a blunderbuss after | my wishes.” 


compliments, and whatever is usual to be said on) his heels!’ were the last words of Jones, as his man | A contract was immediately concluded ; the merchant 
these interesting occasions.” opened the door, with an agreed to pay five purses before the nuptials, and settle fil 
“ But, my dear sir,’ remonstrated Mrs. S., seizing) “* Ah, how do ye do, Mr. Johnson?” toon noe jotstue. The Guher ot eepessented how on 
him by the button, * he wishes of all things to see * How's Jones now ” asked Charles, with a negro-. suitable the bride would prove, but the yay oe insisted 

a that the nuptials should be celebrated without delay ; and 


ou: pray now do, dear Mr. Harry Cane, walk in!) bullying, West-Indian sort of voic sceme 
y pray ’ y ’ , ullying, West-Indiar rt of voice, that scemed to on the next morning, as is the custom of the country, he was 


t 


” 


i d the kindly se. » half ec i focating seg: ‘ sae 
ae aa , the ~ ily murs - be half choked with suffocating segars. admitted to the chamber of his bride. But when he had re 
Us 66s sa le, my dearest madam | At this critical juncture, Mrs, Shuflleton appeared | moved the veil that covered her face, he beheld such an ob 

“ 7 ie f?? ; > > e . . ° |. e . . 
But he’s dying, sir!” insisted she. . | from a side-parlour, and Jones at the stair-head, in | ject!—may heaven defend us from the sight of such ugli- 
“Very good: but he must not die till I see him.) pis bed-gown and velvet cap. This was an uncx- | »ess!—for in her was comprised every thing completely 
I've the most positive engagement with my particular pected denouement. | hideous. He passed the time as if he had been in the pri- 
friend Wilson, who is leaving town for his country | Charles was now compelled to enter in; and being sons ot Dey lem, amongst the monstrous demons. As soon 
© as possible he left his wite, and retarned to his shop, and 


house. The resigned old gentleman would think me asked his motive for such an unseasonable frolic, and ; ° , 
particularly unfeeling if I did not see him set off.” having explained, dieak th Gees tccteeats Glen, tle refreshed himself with coffee. Many of his acquaintances 
“ Well, but, my dear sir” —— Sih a Dette atc di athe d : a ate passed by, and amused themselves with jokes respecting thi 
: ‘ ‘ kKness and patience Of charms of his bride. 

** Mrs. Shuftleton,” said Charles, with mock earn- | another, the cruelty of being trifled with, and the pain, At length the lovely form of her who had contrived thi: 
estness and solemnity of manner, * it is impossible. which is worse than sickness, of seeing man indiffer- | affair appeared before him. She was more richly orne 
Good morning, and my compliments as before.” Say- ent to the sufferings of his fellow-man”—here he pro-| mented than on the preceding interview ; so that a crowd 
ing this, he departed. duced the poor chaise-mender’s receipt for his five| of persons stopped in the street to gaze upon her. 

Mrs. 8. looked all astonishment, and quietly shut- | guineas. Jones saw, with a blush, the cruelty of his “May this day,” said she, “be auspicious to thee, m} 
ting the door, and then opening it again, to look once | neglect of the needy creditor, and taking Charles by ar Olueddyn; may heaven protect and biess thee !” 
more at the author of her wonderment, she shut it,' the hand, pressed it with more than his usual warmth, She young waar ners spon Resudacen at tte heart 
and went up stairs to poor Jones, who was more sick forgave him the manner of his lesson, forgot his me-) . , ew anaiicp.-sightclerys ee i ee nas 
with impatience than any other complaint, and told grims, and patiently waiting the arrival of his agent— gp nan yo On ma a en 
oe strange gentleman “that Mr. sieery) ube came the next oy ~—_ ed spear revenues stranger, “I have not experienced any affront; but if hoo 

of his estate—is now a man of great wealth; gives li-, wilt reverse the inscription over thy door. I will engage t 


ya a ” F _ 
The man must be a brute, to trifle with a dying | berally to all who want, that do not deserve to want: extricate thee from every difficulty.” 
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The merchant instantly despatched a slave, desiring him !! Mr. Murray says, he is greedy of moisture, though other- llis much more limited than that of reprobation; but we must 
to procure from a certain writer an inscription, in letters of || wise abstemious; its food is perhaps peculiar, and only avoid repetition as well as we can. Hilson, as the steward 
blue and gold, expressing, ‘There is no cunning equal to| found in the superior regions of the sky ; like the rest of its old April, displayed the same ability which usually marks 
that of women, since it surpasses and confounds the cun-| tribe, it is doubtless carnivorous, and may subserve some his personation of similar characters, viz. hale, hearty 
ning of men.” The inscription was soon traced, and brought | important purpose in the economy of Providence ; such, for | boisterous old men, with a dash of rough, natural feeling 
by the slave to his master, who placed it over the door of instance, as the destruction of that truly formidable, though his two scenes with Greville, and that with Undermine 
his shop. Then, by advice of the fair damsel, he went to || almost microscopically minute insect, the furia infernalis, were very effective. A complete contrast to April, and 
a place near the citadel, where he concerted with the pub- | whose wound is stated to be mortal. Its existence has been equally as good, was Barnes's old Nicholas; it was as fine 
lic dancers, bear-leaders, and those who exhibited the tricks | indeed questioned, but by no means disproved; that, and a specimen of hoary-headed rascality, and withered iniqui- 
of monkeys; in consequence of which, while he was sitting | some others, injurious to man, or to the inferior creation, | ty, as can well be imagined ; the querulous, squeaking, sus 
the next morning, drinking coffee with his father-in-law, | may be its destined prey, and thus our little aeronaut, un- | picicus voice and tottering walk were in fine keeping, and 
the cady, they came before him with a thousand congratu- | heeded by the common eye, may subserve ap important good. | there was a turn of the eye, and a contortion of the mus- 





lations of joy, and styling bim their cousin. The young || icles, as the old sinner’s fears of death came strong upon 

merchant immediately scattered among them handfulls of! x WeW " shim, that were perfectly irresistible. To give full effect to 

money. The judge was amazed, and asked many questions. | THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. \the character of Plethora, and ca the ludicrous to its 
A suds a Retin: | rry 


“My father,” said the young man, “ was a leader of | ae any pe ein 4! highest pitch, the length of the person who represents it 
Historical Society.—A report has lately been submitted | Qh: to be inordinately disproportioned to his breadth ; 


bears and monkeys; such has been the profession of my | ; : : . 
to the legislature from this society, in which the committee Placide, therefore, had up-hill work to do, but his rich comic 


family; but having acquired some wealth, we now carry 7 : ? 
on the business of merchants with considerable success.” | “Ppointed for the purpose detail a full account of their Pro-| isients carry him through every difficulty, and he made it 


“ But dost thou still,” asked the judge, “belong to this °¢edings during the last two years. The grant of five | one of the most amusing characters in the piece. The part 
company of bear-leaders ?”” |, thousand dollars, made in 1827, has been faithfully applied | of Undermine was in the hands of a Mr. Horton, a very 
“| must not renounce my family,” replied the young * te object intended—the payment of the debts of the | 294) and judicious actor, and much superior to those who 
man, “ for the sake of thy daughter.” | Society. “Relieved,” says the document before us, “DY ‘have preceded him in his line at this theatre; and Mr 
“ But it is not fit,” exclaimed the judge, “ that such per-| the munificent grant, from the embarrassments w hich, at Simpson, as the young auctioneer, Rostrum, played with 
sons should espouse the daughter of one who, seated on a| ‘at period, threatened their very existence, the society vivacity and spirit. Messrs. Woodhull and Barry, as the 
carpet, pronounces the decisions of law; one whose rela- ,2¥4il themselves of this cccasion to acknowledge their two serious heroes, went through their evolutions in a very 
tions ascend even to our prophet.” gratefal — of the obligation conferred upon the ene~aal creditable manner, excepting that the former lacked spirit 
“But, my good father-in-law,” said the merchant, “re- "9, by the timely succour afforded by the legislature. For |) 44 the latter discretion. There is nothing, however, in 
collect that thy daugiter is my lawful wife; that I value | their present prosperous condition, they are solely indebt- | either part, to call forth a spark of ability. We have very 
each hair of her head as a thousaud lives; that for all the | €4 to that public spirit which, characteristic of the popular || methodically noticed the males, and must now come to the 
world I would not consent to be separated from her.” sentiment, has nobly achieved splendid designs of inesti- jladies. Mrs. Hilson looked interesting as Rose Sydney 
At last, however, a divorce was formally executed ; the , able value to the state, and permanently monumental of and that is about all the character requires; while that ex- 
money which the merchant had setiled was returned; and | its fame.” Whatever objections we might raise to the style celjent actress, Mrs. Wheatley, looked any thing but inte 
he, having applied to the parent of her who had contrived | Of this passage, we cannot but accord with the ideas infend- resting as Sally Dow nright, though she play ed the part, we 
this stratagem, obtained the lovely damsel in marriage, and | €@ to be conveyed. The library contains seven thousand | jelieve, as well as any one that ever appeared in it. But 


during many years, enjoyed the utmost conjugal felicity, | Volumes; three thousand of which relate directly to the 
| history of America, There are also three hundred volumes 


| of newspapers, of the most interesting and important dates. 
' 











during the whole evening we did not see any thing that 
pleased us more than Mrs, Sharpe as Mrs. Greville; and 
nikon it is the more particularly deserving of notice, as it is 

a ee | Theatrical. —It is Haslett, we believe, whe observes that one of those unobtrusive class of characters that do not 
eee ||**to read a good comedy is to keep the best company in the call forth the marked approbation ef an audience. The 
AERIAL SPIDERS. world, where the wittiest things are said, and the most! great merit of this performance was its general propriety ; 

Tue cobwebs which are found occasionally floating in | amusing happen;” and certainly to be present at the re-| there was nothing like overstrained or affected grief about 
the air, alighting on the face and person as we walk, in| presentation of a good comedy, when the different parts it, but a quiet sadness and natural ease and grace that ar 
threads of finest texture, and which are observable more || are correctly conceived, and spiritedly sustained, “ with all very rarely met with on the stage in such parts; in fact, its 
especially in dewy mornings, at certain seasons, over-|/ appliances and means to boot,” is one of the pleasantest great charm was that it savoured so little of the stage, but 
spreading the fields with a tissue charged with pearly glo-| things imaginable ; and the only wonder is, that more peo- | Was just what we Gay Guppeee would be the actions of an 
bules, sparkling in the sun’s rays, are the work of vast || ple are not of that opinion. We never could comprehend | amiable woman in real life, similarly circumstanced. Take 
numbers of aerial spiders, which, descending during the || how sentimental comedy—what an anomaly !—and mur-| the comedy altogether, it was performed in a manner that 
night to imbibe the moisture, weave among the blades of || dering melo-drama, came to be so very much the fashion. || would have done credit to any place of amusement; and 
grass the webs which collect the dew. The cause of the | How the public, having “ senses, organs, and affections,” | W¢ bave been particular in mentioning all concerned, for 





NATURAL HISTORY. 








rising of this insect and its web into the air, since its speci-|| should fursake the company of the old dramatists—* fel- | 
fic gravity considerably exceeds that of the atmosphere, has | lows of infinite jest and most excellent fancy’’—and take up 
been variously explained. Mr. Blackwall, in an address to || with the lachrymous set—a few excepted—that succeeded 
the Linnean society, professes to account for the ascent ot | them, is utterly inconceivable: it is as if a reasonable man 
the threads, by ascribing it to the effect of warm currents | were to give up sparkling wine for milk-and-water, A dose 
of air emanating trom the surtace of the ground. Mr. John lof melo-drama is worse still. This isa pity—and the more 
Murray combats this doctrine, and accounts for the pheno- | so, as there is a host of comic talent in this city equal to the | 
menon in these floating webs on electrical principles. The | task of embodying and giving effect to the gay wit and rich 
following is the substance of his observations on this inte- | humour of Wycherley, Farquhar, Sheridan, Colman, &c. 
resting insect, in the “ Magazine of Natural History,” of | This assertion, we believe, will be contradicted by few who 
November last. During the day these aerial spiders, ac- | have witnessed the performance of the “ Poor Gentleman,” 
ording to the electrical state of the atmosphere, either rise | the “ Heir at Law,” or “ Secrets worth Knowing,” at the | 
in a vertical direction—and that rapidly or slowly, as they || Park theatre. The principal strength of that company, 
are affected by the same electrical circumstances—or they | however, lies in what is called low comedy. In this line, 
float at angles more or less inclined to the horizon, or on all Hilson, Barnes, and Placide, form a trio that it would be 
parallel with its plane. They have the power of propelling | difficult to match; but the fine gentleman of genteel come- 
their threads in a similar variety of directions, either in | dy has never had, within our recollection, an adequate re- 
motionless air, or in an atmosphere agitated by the winds ; \ presentative at this house. On this account, the Aimwells, 
even against the wind, the threads preserving invariably || Archers, Captain Plumes, and young Mirabels, are as little 
the direction in which they are propelled, and never inter- | known to the Park audience, as if those worthies had not 
mingling ; and sometimes a pencil of threads, presenting | been drawn in the English language. 
the appearance of a divergent brush, is propelled. On Morton’s play of ‘‘ Secrets worth Knowing,” was per- | 
omparing these operations of the insect with the electrical, formed at the Park on Friday evening, and in a manner 
state of the atmosphere, the following corresponding results that gave satisfaction to all present, if we may judge from 
are observable :—W hen the air is in a positive state, as in the applause elicited. No man better understands the bu- 
clear and fine weather, the spider makes his ascent most) siness of playwriting than Mr. Morton : he is complete mas- 
easily and rapidly ; when it is weakly positive, he rises with | ter of what is termed stage-effect ; and though his plots are 
lifficulty to a limited altitude, and with bat slight inclina-|) frequently a collection of improbabilities, and his charac- 
tion of the propelled threads above the plane of the horizon; ters a mere compound of extravagancies, yet there is 
while, when the negative electricity prevails, as in cloudy \ enough of redeeming merit about both to furnish forth an 
weather, or on the approach of rain, he is altogether unable |, excellent evening's amusement, when supported, as on the), 
to ascend; so also, as toward evening, the positive electri-| present occasion, by good acting. In remarking upon the | 
city of the air becomes feeble, and during the night changes, acting of a play, or, indeed, any thing else, it is pleasanter 
to negative, then the spiders descend to the earth. With to praise than to blame; but easier to blame than to praise, 
regard to the habits of this little aeronaut in other respects,» and for the simple reason, that the language of approbation 


{ 


two reasons; in the first place, because, in this instance 
they richly deserve it; and, secondly, because the indivi 
duals composing the regular company are, in general, ne 
glected altogether, or else dosed with the most gross and 
preposterous flattery, by having talents and capabilities as 
cribed to them, to which they have no just claim. 

Of the Bowery we will speak hereafter, though there iz 
little to remark upon at present, as the Ethiop has been 
got up in a style which calls for such a frequency of repe- 
tition, as to prevent the appearance of any other novelty 
It is announced that several new pieces are in preparation 

Masquerades.—It will be seen—says the editor of the 
American—by the report of the common council, that it 
was determined to make application to the legislature for a 
law prohibiting these entertainments. There seemed to be, 
and we confess we are gratified by it, but one mind in the 
board, as to the propriety of putting down this new and 
noxious species of amusement, The only question was, as 


‘to the power of the board, in reaching the case without any 


law. Where there was doubt, it was wise to take the sur: 


| course, and apply to the legislature. Meantime, this deci- 


sive opinion of the common council will, we trust, have al! 
the effect of a positive enactment, upon those, at least, who 
regard not merely the letter of a law, but the spirit and pu: 
pose in which it is enacted. Two masquerades are now 
advertised for next week ; and unless public opinion suj 
ply, for the time being, the absence of prohibitory regula 
tions, twenty may follow—if at one theatre, then at au 


jother; and if at the theatres, then at taverns, dancing 


rooms—and so through all places and classes. The expe 
rience of this sort of amusement in Europe has long since 
proved that it contributes not at all to the gratification o; 
refined or well regulated taste, and that it leads infallibly 
to license and disorder. We rejoice, therefore, that it j 
not to be naturalized among us. 
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FAR O’ER HILL AND DELL. 


A SACRED SONG.—WORDS BY J. R. BLANCHE.—MUSIC BY SOLA. 


SLOWLY. 





SYM. 





Mourn -_ ful - ly peal - 





joys de- cay, Whilst new 





2, Now, through the charmed air, 
Slowly ascending, 2 
List to the chanted prayer, N 
Solemnly bending : ; 
Hark! hark! it seems to say, : 


ing : 


their 


Turn from such joys away, 
To those which ne'er decay, 
Though life is ending. 

3. O'er the fallen warrior's tomb 
Holy monks are bending ; 


Far, far, o’er hill and dell, On 


Hark! hark! it seems to say, 


feel - ing. M. 


From the solemn cloister’s gloom, 


Hark! hark! it seems to say, 
How vain is glory’s way, 
Life's joys and empire's sway, 


worn rerere 


the 


As melt 


} Inthe dark grave ending! 
Hear the dirge ascending : 4. So, when our mortal ties 

% Death shall dissever, 

; Lord, may we reach the skies, 

; Where care comes never; 


wind’s steal - ing: List to the con- vent bell, 


a 


these sounds a - way, So life's best 





Ce 


And in eternal day, 
Joining the angels’ lay, 
To our Creator pay 
Homage for ever. 
Hallelujah! Amen. 


wre rererere 









FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
HUMAN LIFE. 


Come! ye that toil in hope, and, from your day 
Of grief and pleasure, look for days to come, 
With clearer suns, and skies of purer ray, 
With more of gladness, and with less of gloom 
With less of blight, with more of cloudless bloom 
Come ye! and ponder well how this can be, 
That, till man’s step is trembling by the tomb, 
Some lurking earthly dream of hope or glee, 
Won from some bubble’s light, beguiles his misery ' 


Come! pleasure-searchers : | would converse hold 
Of the dim phantoms ye have chased so long, 
With brow of gladness, and with wing of gold— 
A witching cadence in her luring song— 
As o'er earth's waste ye chase her tones along— 
The viewless murmurs in the depths of air— 
Each hour of youth, each haunt of fame among, 
With her eye brightening, as a spirit’s are ; 
Angel in form and face—cold, dull, yet still as fair 
Ay, [ would ask, if her beguiling tongue 
Filled the young breast with an enduring thrill: 
If the glad voice wherewith the enchantress sung — 
In past existence—charms the spirit still, 
Or from death’s victim moves the icy chill? 
Can joy’s fond memory break the web of doom, 
Which casts a shade o'er nature—glen and hill, 
And glad stream rushing—touching all with gloom— 


Making the sad eye dim, which hope may ne'er illume? 


Man should not murmur—if the mind be free 
From the low baseness of the meaner clay ; 
if the heart answers to the melody 
Of spirit voices, as in childhood’s day, 
When free thoughts wander to its scene away, 
Painting the present from the guileless past; 
If from earth's beauty, in a calm survey, 
Man can glean pleasure which will ever last, 


Why should a sombre cloud o'er the warm brow be cast? 


Joy! thou art found in the untrammelled soul— 
In the rapt spirit, wandering, pure and free, 
Spurning the fetters of earth's low control— 
O’erspreading heaven like sunbeams in their glee 
Lighting the surges of a troubled sea 
With gleams empyrean: from this element 
Of sordid striving, thought may turn to thee, 
Standing aloof—on loftier purpose bent, 


With an immortal halo linked, and blessed, and blent ' 


There is a power in the mysterious sky— 
In the great multitude of stars at night— 


When the spring-cloud floats, gemmed with glory, by, 
Dipt in the gladness of the young moon's light, ~ 
In the morn’s fragrance, and the dim twilight— 
There is, in these, a blessedness which care 
May never mar; and in its pure delight 
The soul is brightened, as the heavens are, 
When the rich starlight falls in the blue summer-air 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
LINES 


Wilt thou accept this little ring? 

Although it be a trifling thing, 

A brother's gift—'twill sometimes bring 
A pleasant thought to thee. 





When happy faces smile around, 

When mirth and innocence abound, 

Oh may my sister's heart be found 
To dwell awhile on me! 


When, in the silence of thy room, 

Thy thoug!its grow serious—yet no gloom 

Dim thy dark eye or pale thy bloom, 
May’st thou remember me. 


And when thou kneel’st thy God before 
And voices sweet their praises pour, 
For all his good and varied store, 
Mingle a prayer for me. 
The diamond here that meets thy sight 
And glitters like a star of night, 
Is like to virtue’s stronger light, 
Such as | bail in thee. 


The silver that enfolds the stone 

And to its lustre adds its own, 

Are like the milder graces strown 
So plenteously round thee 
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The ring that round thy finger winds 

And firmly there the diamond binds 

Is like the golden link of minds 
Which chains thyself to me. 


; Then take the gift—may no rude fears 
Disturb the course of future years ; 
4 Nor hidden sighs, nor secret tears, 


Be ever known to thee 


But joy, and peace, and holy love 
May these alone my sister prove ; 
z And happy here, and blest above 
Each wish perfected be Gia 





SENT TOMY SISTER WITH! THE PRESENT OF A DIAMOND RING. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
LONDON. 


Oh, in London there's fun done, so gaily and daily 
There’s no one can blow one, you know, with a grace 
For treating, and eating, and smoking, and joking, 
And drinking, and pinking, oh, London's the place 
Such dancing and prancing, and milling, and billing 
They scare away care away—are they not blest? 
Such rambling and gambling, of sinners and winners 
Beginners make skinners as sharp as the rest. 
In London, if undone, by fun done, and run down 
By bailiffs and catitis, with pitiless rage ; 
A debtor can better—by shunning their dunning 
By cunning or running—escape from the cage 


pr 


uch jarring and sp rring, with Charlies no parlies 
But mill away, kill away, as you've been taught; 
While squaring and swearing, the fancy we can see 
Delighting in fighting, for that is your sort. Jon Buy 





PRESEN? FAME. 

For me, 

I rhyme not for posterity, 

Though pleasant to my heirs might be 
The incense of its praise, 

When I, their ancestor, have gone 

And paid the debt, the only one 
A poet ever pays 

But many are my years, and few 

Are left me ere night's holy dew, 

And sorrow’s holier tears, will keep 

The green grass where in death I sleep 

And when that grass is green above me 

And those who bless me now and love ine 
Are sleeping by my side 

Will it avail me aught that men 

Tell to the world, with lip and pen 
That once I lived and died? 

No—if a garland for my brow 

Is growing, let me have it now, 
While I'm alive to wear it; 

And if, in whispering my name, 

There's music in the voice of fame 
Like Garcia's, let me hear it! 
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